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of elementary teachers was established at |
Rheims by La Salle in 1681. In America the
principal means for the training of teachers
previous to the middle of the igth century
was the academy. In 1823 the Rev. Sam-
uel Hall opened in Concord, Vt., what was
probably the first private normal school in
the United States, and in the same year a
private school for the training of teachers
was opened in Massachusetts by James G.
Carter. In the meantime the way was being
prepared for the public normal school. In
1839, as a result of the work of Charles
Brooks, Carter, Horace Mann, and others,
the first public normal school in America was
opened in Lexington. In 1844 New York
established the State Normal School at Al-
bany, though for a third of a century more
the State continued its plan, adoped in 1835,
of subsidizing the academies for this purpose.
Connecticut established a State normal school
in 1850, Michigan in 1852, Illinois in 1856,
Pennsylvania in 1857, and the other States
followed. All the leading universities of the
country now maintain departments of educa-
tion, and there are some few normal colleges,
as Teachers College in New York City, which
undertake to prepare teachers for secondary
as well as elementary schools, and which
grant degrees in pedagogy. In most States
graduation from a State normal school car-
ries with it the right to teach in that State,
though this often rests with a State board
superior to the normal school officials. Sum-
mer Schools for teachers have also large en-
rolment.

Norman, Sir Henry (1858-1939), English
author and traveller, was born in Leicester.
After being graduated from Harvard Univer-
sity he became prominent in the public agi-
tation for the national preservation of Ni-
agara Falls. In 1886 he became a member of
the staff of the Pall Mall Gazette, passing
in 1892 to the editorship of the Daily Chron-
icle, from which he resigned in 1899. In 1902
he founded the (English) World's Work. He
travelled and explored in the United States,
Russia, Siberia, Central Asia, Korea, China,
Japan, Siam, the Malay Peninsula, Egypt,
and the Balkans.

Norman Architecture. See Architec-
ture.

Norman Conquest, of England by Wil-
liam of Normandy, was begun in 1066 by the
victory of Senlac or Hastings, and was com-
pleted in 1071, when William took Ely and
Hereward the Wake made peace. After the
conquest the English Church was reformed

and reorganized; the connection between
England and other European lands was
strengthened, foreign trade expanded, and a
great advance was made in literature, archi-
tecture, learning, and arts. Improvements
took place in building and the art of war,
and changes were effected in the language of
the land. See ENGLAND AND WALES, History.

Normandy, former province of France,
bordering on the English Channel, and in-
cluding the present departments of Seine-
Inferieure, Eure, Orne, Calvados, and La
Manche. It was divided into Upper Norman-
dy, containing Rouen, the former and pres-
ent capital, and Lower Normandy. The chief
cities are Rouen, Dieppe, Havre, Caen Lisieux,
and Cherbourg. Normandy is famous for its
cathedrals, its castles and abbeys, and the
memorials of its early history.

In 911 the treaty of St. Clair-sur-Epte, be-
tween Charles the Simple and Rollo the
Northman, proved the foundation of the
duchy of Normandy. After the Norman con-
quest (1066) Normandy remained closely
connected with England, but was conquered
by the French king, Philip Augustus, in the
reign of John. By the treaty of Paris in
1258 Henry m. of England acquiesced in the
loss of Normandy. In the reign of Henry v.,
Normandy was again conquered by the Eng-
lish; but after his death it was reconquered
by the French.

Norman French, a French dialect which
developed in Normandy and was introduced
into England at the time of the Conquest. It
was the official language of justice, of gov-
ernment, and of schools, and might reason-
ably have been expected to supersede Anglo-
Saxon though such was not the case. As the
two races became more and more closely
blended, the Norman language lost ground.
After the i4th century it was used only by
the aristocratic and literary classes, and it
gradually disappeared. Before this happened,
however, it had thoroughly permeated and
enriched the Anglo-Saxon speech.

Norns, in Scandinavian mythology the
three goddesses of fate, Urd, the past; Ver-
dandi, the present; and Skuld, the future.
Their duties were to weave the web of fate,
daily to sprinkle the sacred tree Yggdrasil
with water from the Urdar fountain, and to
put fresh clay around its roots to keep it
green and healthy. Two of the Norns were
said to be beneficent, but the third, Skuld,
was relentless, often tearing the web to pieces
and scattering the pieces far and wide
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